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As from this outline of their opposed theories they pro-
ceeded to the arguments in support of each, and Lewis
threaded his way through the evidences for the continuous
effluence of thought, there came a moment when he asked
whether Ramsdell had not often found himself in a house
that welcomed or repelled him, not by its appearance but
by some influence of the spirit within it. Did not the
thought of vanished occupants linger powerfully in certain
woods and gardens? "Yes, that is true," Ramsdell answered
slowly. "Certainly it is true of ships." The recollection of
a personal experience moved in his eyes, and for an instant
the external world flooded in upon them both. Hearing
Ramsdell say: "Certainly it is true of ships," Lewis heard
also the rain and the trickle of water from the roof gutter;
but again, as the discussion went forward, his being was
gathered up in it. Through speech and through sSence
there flowed, like a calm, deep river bearing him away, a
persuasion that only in a life of contemplation would peace
come to him, such a peace, exclusive of the senses, as now
whispered its first secrets in the stillness of this room. Out
of the dusk an ivory knight raised a horse's head, the eyes
wide and frozen, the throat dully gleaming, and the array
of chessmen put off their substance in his mind. They
were as spirits that had attained to a final composure; in
their world, many battles would be fought of which they
were the instruments but they would not be partakers in
battle. Listening to the voice arguing against him, he
watched the beads of light on the horse's ivory mane, and
suddenly Ramsdell's hand came out, plucked the knight
from the board and twisted it between his fingers in the
air. Soon he set it down in its place. The serrated mane
was flecked with a low, fixed illumination; the eyes were
again frozen and wide; and there sprang up in Lewis a
certainty that this hour through which he was passing
would not vanish, that there was an enduring essence in it,
that even now its thought was moving out on an unending
journey. "Throw a stone into a pool," he said. "Out go
the ripples; they don't cease when the stone ceases to move.
And $ the death of the body does not check the continuous